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(b)  The marriage question: He did not make it quite clear what precisely he
desired, but General Smuts gathered that his expectations were not unreason-
able, and that they would probably be satisfied if statutory recognition of df
facto monogamous wives were accorded.

(c)  The admission of South Africa-born Indians into  the  Gape  Province:
Mr. Gandhi did not press for legislation on this point but only for an assurance
that the law would be so administered that the education test would not be
applied to such Indians seeking to enter the Gape. This was to be subject to the
understanding that only a small number would thus seek admission, and that
if large numbers came forward, the education test should be applicable. I cannot
vouch for the actual wording of the stipulation, but I believe that this was its
substantial effect.

(d)  The declaration said to be required under the Orange Free State Law: Gene-
ral Smuts pointed out that the Government had already in Mr. Gorges' letter
of the 19th August (Gd. 71II, page 51) signified their willingness to accept
Mr. Gandhi's suggestion on this point.  Mr. Gandhi said that he did not so
understand the relevant passage in that letter, but that a slight verbal amend-
ment of its terms would meet the difficulty.1

Mr. Gandhi explained that if General Smuts would give him a clear assu-
rance in writing on his four points, he would regard it as disposing of the whole
general question of Indian grievances. The Commission need not then consi-
der general grievances or policy. Its enquiry should in that case be limited
to the occurrences of the recent passive resistance campaign and the strike
and the various allegations to which that movement and the manner of its
repression had given rise. On that basis he and his {Bends would be pre-
pared to appear before the Commission and give evidence. If the assurance
were not forthcoming, they would still be willing to appear before the Com-
mission and give evidence on all matters included in the terms of reference, pro-
vided that either Sir James Rose-Innes or Mr. Schreiner were added to its
membership. In that event he would raise in detail the whole question of all
Indian grievances dating, I think, from 1885, and he let it be understood that
his opening statement alone would occupy at least two days of the Commis-
sion's time.

If neither of his alternative proposals was accepted, he could have nothing
to do with the Commission and must reserve complete freedom of action although
he would consider himself bound by his promise not to embarrass the Government
by a renewal of passive resistance while the present industrial troubles re-
mained unsettled.

General Smuts pointed out the obvious objections to any interference with
the present constitution of the Commission, and endeavoured to impress on
Mr. Gandhi how desirable it was in his own interests that instead of asking

1 Lord Gladstone here observed: "It will be seen that only the first two
of Mr. Gandhi's points would involve fresh legislation,"